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BITS AND PIECES OF THE LUFTWAFFE: IN THIS, ONE 


OF MANY SUCH DUMPS IN BRITAIN, REPOSE 


1942. 


stare? 


THE ENGINES OF 


400 GERMAN BOMBERS AND FIGHTERS DESTROYED OVER THIS COUNTRY—A USEFUL ADDITION TO OUR STEEL RESERVES. 


The salvaging of parts of the many German aircraft brought down during raids on 
Britain forms a useful sideline to our total war effort. This picture is of a dump— 
there are many of them scattered over the country—made up of 400 engines from 
bombers and fighters of the Luftwaffe which “ failed to return "’ to Germany. Where 
the parts of an engine can be used in the building of our own, they are employed 


| 


| 


and in some cases complete engines have been salvaged, tried out 
on the running-bench, and subsequently tested in aircraft. Where engines are too 
badly damaged for the parts to be used, the various metals are sorted out, the 
bigger components, such as cylinder blocks, being cut up by acetylene flame cutters 
and meited down for use in the construction of power-units for British ‘planes 


for that purpose; 
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HERE are two vocal schools of thought about the 
English in England. One, apparently, is that 
the English are the worst governed, most useless, 
worthless collection of people in the world. The other 
is that there is no race to touch them. Between these 
two extremes is the view held by ninety-nine English- 
men out of a hundred. It cannot be called a school 
of thought, because it is not based on any conscious 
process of thought at all. ~ It cannot even be described, 
because it is never vocal enough to be put into words. 
It would be difficult, for instance, to say what cows 
think about cows. They just silently and placidly 
accept their own cowishness. The English are like 
that. They silently and placidly accept their own 
Englishness. 


““What sort of people do they think we are?” 
Mr. Churchill asked the Dictators, in one of his famous 
rhetorical questions. Some foreign critics answer in 
the words of the indignant Hitler. Mad! Sometimes 
harmlessly mad—it was so Ribbentrop saw us in the 
careless ‘thirties; sometimes, as no doubt felt in 
Berlin to-day, dangerously mad! But there we are: 
an inescapable fact as big as the Alps, with a queer 
trick (that seems to fly in the face of all logic), not 
merely of surviving our eccentricities and blunders, 
but of actually thriving on them. To anyone with 
a logical mind, it is very disquieting : to a materialist 
with a bad temper, like Dr. Goebbels, it must be 
positively infuriating. Only a very small number of 
Englishmen possess rational minds, and it is these who 
naturally get so bitter about their fellow-country- 
men and their seemingly undeserved successes. I 
mentioned their irritation on this page a week ago. 


For the English, as has often been observed, are 
a contradiction in terms. A nation of shopkeepers, 
as a leading French revolutionary, anticipating 
Napoleon, called them ; of money-changers and stock- 
brokers and commercial travel- 
lers ; incapable of a thought above 
the sordid cares of accountancy. 
A nation, too, of poets: more 
to the square mile and year of 
history than can be claimed by 
any other nation, ancient and 
modern. A sober, silent, careful, 
prudent, worldly people: of 
Strube-like little men with bowler 
hats and umbrellas, blamelessly 
and punctually catching the 
8.30 a.m. “ breadwinner,” and 
returning obediently to their wives 
in time for dinner and a “ spot 
of weeding.”” A people devoid of 
all sober sense: who, unarmed, 
will calmly forbid a major military 
Power to infringe a frontier which 
geography makes it impossible for 
them to defend; who evacuate 
a dangerously encircled army as 
though from a foreign holiday 
in paddle-steamers and rowing- 
boats; who grow cheerful over 
adversity and make jokes of the 
wreck of their worldly posses- 
sions and hopes; a land that 
breeds Drakes and Nelsons and 
Clives and T. E. Lawrences; whose 
stockbrokers cheerfully tie explo- 
sives to the sides of battleships, 
or plunge, singlehanded, into 
shoals of German aeroplanes, 
making jolly, trite jokes about 
Bank-holiday crowds and sausage 
queues. ‘‘ Send for the boys of 
the Old Brigade,” sang the battered, tormented, hell- 
scarred veterans of 1917— 

**. . , to keep Old England free. 
Send for my mother and my sister and my brother, 
But for Gawd’s sake don't send me!” 


school. 


How did such a people come to be ? How assume 
their present astonishing and baffling character ? 
They were first compounded, it would seem, of a 
mixture of many races: of more races than any other 
people now living in Europe. Only the modern 
Americans can ever have matched them in the abandon 
of their heterogeneous luxuriance. Hitler in his 





‘““THE LYING-IN-STATE "'—OF THE LATE MARQUESS OF WELLESLEY. 


Describing the funeral of the Marquess of Wellesley, who died on September 26, 1842, our correspondent wrote: “On 
Saturday the mortal remains of the late venerable head of the Wellesley family—which had previously been lying in 
state in the council chamber of Eton College—were consigned to their final resting-place in the chapel of that noble 
oes an anxious desire upwards of ten years ago that his remains should 
be deposited as close as possible to those of his we - highly-esteemed friend, Dr. Goodall, the late venerable 
Provost o ~~ Pre 


late Marquess exp 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


kindlier days used to hail the English as fellow, if 
unreclaimed, Aryans: even contemplated, it would 
seem, a kind of merging with us in the interests of a 
fairer, blonder, more abundant race of supermen. 
To-day he has another picture of us: the outcasts of 
the European family circle; the mongrel pirates of 
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“‘ CHINESE SHIP OF WAR.” 





the outer isles. He sees us as a species of Jew: the 
lost, and to him most accursed tribe of all. And 
certainly we English can only claim the cloudiest 
of racial origins: few of us can look our great-great- 
great-grandparents in the face with any assurance— 


Saxon and Dane and Norman are we— 


yes, and Celt and Iberian and Angle and Fleming 
and Huguenot too. No wonder the great racial 
purist of Berchtesgaden wants to exterminate us. 


Yet, it must be confessed, most of that racial 
intermixture that has left us, to the Hitlerian vision, 


such a deplorable biological hotchpotch, took place a 
long while back— 

Ages since the vanquished bled 

Round my mother’s marriage’bed ; . . . 

Couched upon her brother’s grave 

The Saxon got me on the slave.* 
True, deplorably true ; but it all happened a thousand 
or so years ago, and time has to some extent expiated 
the offence and even conferred a measure of respect- 
ability on our national bastardry. We can almost 
masquerade as one of the old fanrilies: it was that, 
no doubt, which confused Hitler and Rosenberg in 
the first fine careless rapture of their survey of the 
European scene. We have the blood of all the peoples 
of earth in our veins, but we have had plenty of 
time to digest the mixture. With our long island 
immunity from invasion we have developed, for all 
our racial intermixture, a very strong, almost un- 
shakeable, national consciousness and unity. Like 
the Russians, we afford only the poorest crop of 
fifth columnists to our enemies. ; 


Cohesive in conflict, insular when storms gather, 
we yet remain a people with a greater diversity of 
viewpoint than any on earth. The blood of all the 
world is in our veins, and it comes out in the variety 
of our opinions. No human belief or prejudice is 
too absurd or obscure for some Englishman to cham- 
pion it. ‘If some remote people regard the English 
as their conquerors and oppressors, they will be sure 
also to discover among them their advocates and 
deliverers : champions who in an enthusiastic altruism 
will magnify their virtues and wrongs out of all per- 
spective. Every human cause will find adherents 
in England : not cold, interested backers, but passionate 
partisans ready to give their substance and blood in 
its support. Irish, Egyptian, and Indian Nationalism ; 
Arab unity and Jewish nationhood ; Abyssinian and 
Chinese resistance; Kerensky’s Russia and Lenin’s 
Russia; Franco’s Spain and 
Negrin’s Spain, have all had 
their English spokesmen, their 
English fanatics, and even their 
English martyrs. Even Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy have 
had disinterested English advo- 
cates. It is true that the official 
policy of the British Government 
has never been more than a pale 
and fluctuating reflection of these 
private enthusiasms, which, save 
in the rare moments when 
England becomes united by over- 
riding need, inevitably cancel 
themselves out. Hence the charge 
of perfidy and hypocrisy often 
levelled against us, and parti- 
ally, no doubt, borne out by 
the somewhat confused record 
of our much-tried Foreign Office. 
Yet there was nothing perfidious 
or hypocritical about the young 
Englishmen who died in the Re- 
publican ranks on the Ebro, or 
fought with the Spanish Foreign 
Legion on the road to Toledo. 


Perhaps it is because of this 
very diversity in their beliefs and 
sympathies that the English have 
developed in the course of the 
centuries a certain almost defen- 
sive capacity for mysticism. For 
there comes a moment when the 
Englishman appeals from the be- 
wildering contradictions of this 
world to the indefinable and super-rational certainties of 
the next. It was no accident that for centuries his 
favourite reading was a collection of Hebrew prophecies 
and poems stressing the transience of terrestrial aims in 
the light of the eternal. Boy-like in his zest for living 
and his practical capacity, the Englishman has evolved 
a strangely adult soul. He makes the best of this 
world, but puts his ultimate trust in another. It is 
this unconscious combination of the practical with 
the spiritual that makes him so invincible in adversity. 
He trusts in God—and keeps his powder dry. 





* A. E. Housman : “ Songs of a Shropshire Lad." (Grant Richards.) 
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“FORTRESSES” AND “LIBERATORS ”: BOMBERS THAT DEFEAT FIGHTERS. 
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AN AMERICAN “‘ FLYING FORTRESS "’ (BOEING “B-17E’’), THE TYPE WHICH, IN COMPANY WITH “ LIBERATOR "’ (CONSOLIDATED “ B-24'') BOMBERS, SHOT DOWN 105 ENEMY FIGHTER 
"PLANES DURING A DEVASTATING ATTACK ON THE STEEL AND LOCOMOTIVE WORKS AT LILLE ON OCTOBER 9. IT IS THE LATEST AND MOST DEADLY VERSION OF THE ‘ FORTRESS."’ 


MERICAN “ Liber- 

ators "’ and “ Fly- 
ing Fortresses '’ shared 
the honours of a heavy 
daylight attack on the 
steel and locomotive 
works at Lille, in Occu- 
pied France, on Octo- 
ber 9. One hundred 
and fifteen bombers 
took part in the raid, 
and, in addition to con- 
siderable damage to 
their target, they shot 
down 105 enemy air- 
craft during the opera- 
tion. This was the first 
time “‘ Liberators "’ had 
taken part in such a 
raid—though for long 
they have been doing 
valuable work on other 
fronts— but ‘“ Flying 
Fortresses’’ had been in 
action on a number of 
occasions from Ameri- 
can bases in Britain, 
and had already proved 
themselves more than 
a match for any fighter 
the enemy is known to 
possess. This formid- 
able reputation rests 
on their very heavy 
armament, consisting 
of thirteen machine- 
guns, twelve of which 
are of half-inch calibre, 
and the fact that they 
always fly in formation. 
They can thus bring to 
bear on any aircraft 
attempting to interfere 
with them a concen- 
trated cross-fire so 
powerful that it has 
been known to break 
up an enemy ‘plane on 
impact. Indeed, pilots 
of the much-vaunted 
‘Fw. 190" have re 
fused, on more than 
one occasion, to face 
this hurricane of lead 





, BUT THEY ARE HEAVILY GUNNED IN THE NOSE AND TAIL, 
AND, IN THE LATEST MODEL ABOVE, HAVE A POWER-OPERATED TURRET, HOUSING TWO HALF-INCH MACHINE-GUNS, ON TOP OF THE FUSELAGE 
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THE END OF AN AXIS SUBMARINE—RAMMED 
BY A BRITISH DESTROYER. 
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THE DESTROYER “‘ITHURIEL”’ DRAWS NEAR THE DOOMED SHIP TO TAKE i 
OFF CERTAIN OF THE CREW, AND TO PICK UP THOSE IN THE WATER. 








ANOTHER U-BOAT RAMMED : 





5 
g 
THE GAPING HOLE IN THE CONNING-TOWER —— 
SUBMARINE WAS MADE BY A DIRECT SHELL-HIT. P 


OF THE 











AT THE MOMENT OF IMPACT: AN AMAZING PICTURE TAKEN AT THE 
SECOND THE “ ITHURIEL”’ HIT THE SUBMARINE. 








H.M. DESTROYER “‘ ITHURIEL ” 


MANCUVRES ALONGSIDE THE ‘‘ COBALTO,” 
ALREADY LOW 


IN THE WATER AND ALMOST ON THE POINT OF SINKING. 











") A CLOSE-UP 


OF THE RAMMED “ COBALTO”’: SHOWING SOME OF THE CREW SCRAMBLING 
} FOR THE BOWS, WHICH ARE STILL ABOVE WATER. 





/ THE LAST OF THE SUBMARINE: ONLY ONE MAN REMAINS ON BOARD, 3 
AND HE DIVED AT THE SAME MOMENT AS THE DOOMED SHIP. 


The Royal Navy is striking terror into the hearts of U-boat crews by its method exchanged, and then the submarine was rammed. Most of the crew dived over- 
of “‘knifing "' enemy submarines in two. These dramatic pictures illustrate this board before the impact, but a few remained on board. These were taken off by 
method of dealing with the undersea marauders, a method which is being more the destroyer, and others picked up before the submarine went to the bottom. 
and more used by our destroyers and corvettes. Last August the above Italian U-boats are still a very grave menace to our shipping in all waters, but the Royal 
submarine, “ Cobalto,"’ was sunk during the Mediterranean convoy battle by the Navy is steadily improving its methods of dealing with them, and almost daily 
destroyer “ Ithuriel."" Brought to the surface by depth-charges, a few shots were stories are told of the sinking of these deadly craft. 
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FOUR THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AIRCRAFT: A VAST MODEL ARMADA IN CHICAGO RAILWAY STATION PROVIDES A VISUAL 
SYMBOL OF AMERICA’S HUGE AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, AIMED AT A TOTAL OF 185,000 BY THE END OF 1943. 


which, on present production figures, shows every sign of being fulfilled. Dis- 


Here is a model sky armada of 4500 warplanes, suspended from the roof of n 
this goal, Mr. James Forrestal, Under-Secretary for the U.S. Navy, 


Chicago's huge Union Station. It was inspired by a drawing of a fleet of cussing 

185,000 fighters and bombers, flying in a column 117 miles long and a mile told the House Appropriations Committee on October 8 that the number of 

wide, reproduced in ** The Illustrated London News" of February 21 last. The man-hours required to build big ‘planes has been cut almost by half. The 

drawing itself was, in turn, inspired by President Roosevelt's anticipation, last models in Chicago Station, suspended 60 ft. above the floor, range in size 
wing-spreads for bombers. 


winter, of a produttion of 185,000 ‘planes during 1942 and 1943—an anticipation from 1-ft. wing-spreads for fighters to 4-ft. 
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INFANTRY LORRIES OF THE AIR: 
GLIDER TROOPS IN TRAINING. 


ee 




















% BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS BOARDING A “‘ HOTSPUR”? GLIDER DURING 


TRAINING AT AN R.A.F. STATION IN THIS 
} COUNTRY. LARGE-SCALE TRAINING OF SUCH TROOPS HAS BEEN 


IN OPERATION HERE FOR SOME MONTHS. 
(RIGHT.) FULLY EQUIPPED AIRBORNE TROOPS SEATED IN A ‘“‘HOTSPUR”’ GLIDER. 
CAN BE SEEN THE BACK OF THE PILOT’S HEAD. 


BEYOND THEM 





























g TRACTOR "PLANES, TO WHICH THE GLIDERS ARE ATTACHED BY LONG 


TOW-ROPES, WITH THEIR CHARGES ABOVE THE CLOUDS BEFORE CASTING OFF. & 





























\ A ROW OF ‘ HOTSPURS.”’ R.A.F. INSTRUCTORS IN THE COCKPITS ARE CONDUCTING r4 \ THE PILOT OF A “HOTSPUR” SEATED IN THE COCKPIT, THE HOOD OF WHICH 


( LESSONS FOR THE MEN WHO WILL FLY IN THE GLIDERS. : IS HINGED BACK. BEHIND HIM IS ONE OF THE AIRBORNE TROOPS. \ 
; é ¢ é 
The glider is the infantry lorry of the air, and as such must play a very 

important part in the pattern of any large-scale attack. For months past, large 
numbers of British airborne troops have been trained in the use of ‘‘ Hotspur" 
gliders in attack, and these pictures were taken at a typical training school 


school, and subsequently to a glider cperational training unit. The ‘ Hotspur" 
gliders used are mid-wing troop-carrying aircraft, of wood construction, plywood- 
covered, and cost approximately £1500 to build. The maximum towing speed is 





in about 160 m.p.h., and when the glider is released at a height of 10,000 ft. it can 
this country All glider pilots are volunteers from the Army, and they undergo travel 30 miles and come down on its objective silently at hedge-height, at a 
practical training in flying light aeroplanes before transference to a glider training landing speed in the region of 80 m.p.h. 
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THE GERMAN INVASION TIDE LAPS THE CAUCASUS 
BARRIER: A MODEL OF THE MAIN FEATURES 
AS SEEN FROM THE LINE OF ENEMY APPROACH. 


F ever nature erected a Maginot Line it is the majestic wall 

of the Caucasus, dividing Europe from Asia. Above is 

shown (from a model designed by Norman Bel Geddes) the 

mountains as the Germans view them approaching from the 

north, with the small Maikop oilfield at bottom-centre. Thus, 

at extreme right-centre is Batum, the Russian Black Sea oil port, 

and towards the extremity, top-left, is Baku, the great producing 

centre of Russian oil, with Grozny oilfield lower down. In the 

middle of the design is the towering snowy peak of Mt. Elborus, 

18,471 ft. A good idea is obtained as if looking down from a 

great height on the Caucasus range, a veritable sea of mountains 

of volcanic origin is seen, as it were, thrown up by some 

‘ : ? tremendous convulsion into vast peaks and abysses. The 

GERMAN ‘Sow : ail ! ~ 3 whole of this area is incredibly beautiful, sublime, historic, 
ADVANCE pa ze he ‘ and useful. The snowline is at 10,000 ft., and most of the 
‘ets. ‘ peaks far exceed that The Germans aim, as all know, at the 

oilfields of Grozny and Baku—that of Maikop was utterly 

on i ** scorched "' before the Russians retreated—and the present 
MAIKOP Caucasus battles have been before Grozny and the foothills of 
the Terek River, where bloody fighting has taken place, of which 

the Daryal Gorge and Terek (seen in picture on right) show 

A KEY TO THE BIG MODEL DESIGN BY N. BEL GEDDES. THE the grim prospect facing the enemy attempting to force a 


cnnuly sevAnes Wee Ber ree ee passage The key (left) identifies the main features of the area 
BAKU BEYOND, IS MARKED BY THE ARROW. 


2, 
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A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE GRIM AND FORBIDDING 
DARYAIL GORGE, WITH THE RIVER TEREK WHERE 
VIOLENT FIGHTING I REPORTE!I 
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METAMORPHOSIS OF THE “FOOTSLOGGER”: THE INFANTRYMAN | T 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTI-~1 
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DRAWINGS. WHICH SHOW SOME-—-BUT BY NO MEANS ALL—OF THE MULTIFARIOUS DUTIES IN WHICH THI 


If war were an exact science then its results could be calculated beforehand, 
and each man fitted into his particular réle. But war is largely a matter of 
makeshift, and the man who can take advantage of its veering fortunes is the 
man who will get the better of his enemy. At the beginning of this greatest 
of all wars there was a tendency to suppose that it had become a matter of 
machines, but salutary lessons on many fronts have proved that, in the final 
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“LIGHT AND MEDIUM Me _ 
TRENCH MORTAR CUNNER® . 4 
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issue, it is the infantryman who clinches the result of the battle. Stalingrad 
is a case in point—a case in which all the might of the German mechanised forces 
was hurled in vain against the tactics of the soldiers and citizens of the battered 
city. It seems that war has become not so much a battle of machines as a 
battle of men versus machines. But the machines must be faced, and to face 
them the infantryman has to be a master of many methods in which his forbears 
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TO-DAY IS A JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES—AND MASTER OF MOST! 


CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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HICH THE BRITISH INFANTRYMAN IS TRAINED TO FIT HIM FOR THE EXIGENCIES OF MODERN WARFARE. 


ngrad 
forces | 
ttered 
as a 

face 
‘bears 


were untrained. The British infantryman, trained for battle, is to-day called anything from a rifle to an anti-aircraft gun-—-not to speak of trench mortars ; 
upon for greater all-round knowledge and universal skill than any other unit of he must be a signaller, dispatch-rider, pioneer, traffic controller, stretcher-bearer, 
the fighting forces. He must be able to take over, at a moment's notice, any cook, clerk, and what-have-you! And on top of it all, he must be able to 
of the multifarious duties of the battalion in which he serves. Not only must carry out, if necessary, those forced marches so well known to the footsloggers 
he be a fighter, but a technician as well. He must be able to drive the of the past. The modern infantryman, who can, indeed, hold his head high, is 
armoured vehicle in which he goes into battle; he must be capable of handling discussed fully by Captain Falls, our Military Correspondent, on page 430 
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AST week I wrote about some trends 
of strategy; this week I shall try to 
relate them to the developments of tactics 
which exercise so strong an influence upon 
them. I shall deal particularly with in- 
fantry, first, because it has taken an im- 
portant part in the developments, and, 
secondly, because its prospects have greatly 
improved in the process. I do not want to 
suggest that there has been any sudden or 
abrupt change in tactical practice, still less in theory. 
There seldom is in warfare. Admittedly the change at 
the beginning of this war appeared to be revolutionary, 
but solid links can be discerned running from the Battle - 
of Cambrai in 1917 through the campaigns of 1918, the 
British plans for 191g9—never put into effect because of 
the German collapse—the Spanish Civil War, to the 
German campaigns against Poland and France. Some 
observers of these last wondered what the Germans wanted 
with all their infantry divisions, and were greatly astonished 
when they heard that more were being created. It is true 
that Germany might not have created these fresh divisions 
had she not intended to wage war in the wide spaces of 
Russia. Yet it is not the case that the number of divisions 
which she possessed at the time of the French campaign 
was excessive in view of her possible needs. Nor is it 
correct to suppose that those campaigns could have been 
won and the victories completely clinched without infantry 
in mass. A portion of that mass took an active part in 
the fighting. That portion 
which was not called upon 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE METAMORPHOSIS OF INFANTRY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


reconnaissance unit which is nominally infantry also—with 
the badge of an infantry regiment—but which is equipped 
for extremely rapid movement and is at the same time 
extremely hard-hitting. In one respect British infantry 
has an advantage in striking power over that of almost 
all other nations because of the increased apportionment 
to it of the infantry tank, comparatively slow-moving 
beside the cruiser of the armoured division but much more 
powerfully protected. 

The effects of the developments to which I have referred 
have been of importance both materially and morally. 
Freedom of manceuvre has been to a considerable degree 
restored to the infantry. It is true that all manceuvre, 
all movement even, is conditional upon readiness to adopt 
instantly a disposition suitable for defence upon the 
approach of hostile armoured forces. But that is a con- 
dition which is not peculiar to infantry ; artillery caught in 
the open on the move finds itself in an even more parlous 
situation. Yet perhaps that is not the right way in which 
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he would be overrun and, if he survived, 
would fall into the hands of the enemy. 
That day is passing. The infantryman still 
runs big risks and has to face one of the 
hardest rdles in battle, but he can reap the 
reward of his labours. He can feel that he 
is pulling his weight and take pride in his 
achievements. And he can realise, if he is 
taught to do so, that of all the fighting men 
of the Army he is the man who is called 
upon to display the highest all-round skill. Others 
may be more skilled technicians in this line or in 
that, but no other has to know or to do as many 
things as he. At his best he is the ideal trained soldier. 
And the most devastating error that could be made 
by the Adjutant-General’s department would be to copy 
the policy of the latter half of the first World War, 
to give the other arms their requirements from the intake 
first and then hand over the leavings to the infantry. I 
see no signs that such a policy is, in fact, being followed. 

The tactics of an infantry division in the offensive will 
be strongly influenced by the information available as to the 
whereabouts of hostile armoured forces. Should it appear 
improbable that there are any of them so placed as to be 
able to intervene during the day of the attack, then the 
infantry division may adopt a very bold policy after the 
outer crust of the enemy’s resistance has been broken. 
The more open the order in which it moves, the wider 
will be its opportunities and the smaller the risks from 
hostile air attack. Against 
an enemy who can move 
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THE RECENT SMALL-SCALE COMMANDO RAID ON SARK: 


A MAP OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE MOST NORTHERLY, AND ALSO THEIR SITUATION OFF THE NORMANDY COAST. 


The London Geographical Institute. A system of deeply 
SHOWING (INSET) ALDERNEY, echelonned fortified 
localities defended by 


take the liberties they did. A characteristic German threat te put British prisoners taken at Dieppe in chains—a threat since carried out—led to the revelation that forces of all arms may 
They must have the co- a small raiding force of ten officers and men had landed in Sark on October 3. Combined Operations Headquarters, in a communiqué, stated be inadequate to with- 

ail f ‘lets ~ that a small-scale raid was one of many such operations “‘ successfully and frequently carried out, and about which nothing is normally ‘ A castles - 
Operation of other arms, said.” The main purpose of the raid was to extract first-hand information of suspected ill-treatment of British nationals and it was proved stan a really strong 


of all other arms, to a 
greater extent. They can 
pin down troops holding 
a position and virtually 
prevent movement upon 
it, but they cannot charge a strong position unless a 
large proportion of its anti-tank guns have been put out 
of action, They have become mobile armoured gun 
positions rather than mechanised armoured cavalry, though 
the armoured car still fulfils this role. They need increased 
infantry support, and this has been obtained by reducing 
the tanks and augmenting the infantry of the armoured 
division, 

As I have already pointed out, the infantry has taken 
a part in bringing about this state of affairs and profited 
by it, as is only just. Nor does this apply only to the 
infantry which forms part of the armoured division or to 
the infantry divisions which are ranked as ‘ motorised.” 
For, if the armoured division has become increasingly a 
force of all arms used in complete co-ordination, infantry 
has not stood still in this respect. Indeed, the infantry 
of 1942 is astonishingly different from that of 1914, with 
its two machine-guns to a battalion, and a great deal more 
powerfully armed than that of 1918. The normal British 
infantry battalion possesses its own light armoured fighting 
vehicle, the “ carrier,” a useful, hardy and reliable little 
vehicle of which the Germans have no complete equivalent. 
It has a g.eat volume of fire-power from automatic weapons, 
anti-tank weapons and mortars, It can do its own mine- 
laying under the instruction of its own pioneers. It carries 
its own wireless sets, works them itself, and keeps them 
in order, The infantry division has at its disposal a 


that all male civilians, not born in the Channel Islands or 
deported, or were about to be deported, to Germany, with their families, conscripted tor forced labour. 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark and Herm, attached to the throne of Eneland since the Conquest, have a population of about 100,000, 
and lie off the coast of Normandy, Sark being between Guernsey and Jersey. On June 30, 1940, 

information regarding the treatment of their inhabitants has been meagre. 


to look at the question. It is not infantry so much as the 
infantry division which has regained this freedom of 
manceuvre, the well-armed infantry battalions of to-day 
backed by highly mobile and hard-hitting field artillery, 
such as the British 25-pounder gun. With hostile fronts 
generally far apart as they commonly are now before 
battle, the infantry may have to make long approach 
marches, drive in the enemy’s outpost screen in the half- 
light before dawn, and before day has broken form up 
for assault upon a flank or a previously discovered weak 
point. That is to say, some of the conditions of older 
wars have returned, but they have come back accompanied 
by greatly increased pace of movement in mechanised 
transport. And thinking, command and control are vastly 
increased by increased pace. There is no more difficult 
lesson for the experienced infantry officer to learn than 
that of operating at the new pace of warfare. 

On the moral side the effects have been no less striking. 
When the tank and the dive-bomber appeared to rule the 
battlefield it was unavoidable that the average infantryman 
should feel his self-confidence shaken. He was still pre- 
pared to fight hard, to do his utmost, but he could not 
look forward at best to do more than play a very minor 
part, while at the worst he felt he might be swept away 
like dust before a broom. If the battle ended successfully, 
the victory was not his, and his contribution to it was of 
the smallest. In case of defeat, the odds were heavy that 


rmanently resident there, between the ages of sixteen and seventy had been 
The Channel Islands, consisting of long period unless the 


German forces occupied the Islands, and 
(Copyright Map, George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 


armoured attack over a 


ground is exceptionally 
favourable, but it will 
impose respect from the 
enemy’s armoured forces and at least gain time for 
friendly armoured forces to move up to its aid. But 
I must leave that subject for this week, because I 
want to make one more point which seems to me to be 
of great importance. 

This comparative recovery of freedom of action by 
the infantry should be of exceptional value to the British. 
The British officer is, as a rule, an indifferent theorist. 
His preparation for war is therefore, as a rule, inadequate 
because he does not make the logical deductions of the 
German—nor, incidentally, does he have at his disposal 
the material with which to test them. But when he settles 
down to war and has to bring his practical abilities to bear 
upon a subject with which he finds himself constantly at 
grips, he often attains mastery over it. The Briton has 
a remarkable gift for the practical side of war, and not 
least for tactics. _ British infantry, in particular, has had 
a good reputation in this respect in almost all the wars in 
which it has taken part. It is, therefore, of good augury 
that the British infantryman of to-day should see 
before him a prospect brighter than that of three 
years ago, a chance of reaping the reward of his natural 
initiative and resource. But he must remember that in 
some directions he still has ground to cover before 
he can catch up. Apart from that, he is working in a field 
where there is no perfection and where the most skilled 
must go on learning. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE INFANTRYMAN: 
TYPICAL DUTIES OF A BATTALION. 


A PLATOON OF INFANTRYMEN WITH THEIR EQUIPMENT AND ARMY TRUCK. 
PICTURES ON THIS PAGE ARE OF A BATTALION OF THE SCOTS GUARDS. 


4 

* 

A LINE OF THE BATTALION’S BREN-CARRIERS AND CREWS DRAWN UP 
ON PARADE. THE INFANTRYMAN OF TO-DAY IS AN EXPERT TECHNICIAN. 


{ABOVE.) A SIGNAL OFFICE IN THE FIELD. AN OPERATOR IS AT WORK IN 

THE TRUCK, AND A DISPATCH RIDER AND BICYCLE ORDERLY STAND BY TO 

DELIVER MESSAGES. (RIGHT.) THE BATTALION MOTOR TRANSPORT, WITH THE 
MOTOR-CYCLISTS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


N the opposite page, our military correspondent outlines the metamorphosis 

of the old footslogging infantry to the highly-skilled technicians of to-day, 

and on pages 428-429 our Special Artist has illustrated some of the many duties 
in which they are trained to fit them for dealing with the problems of modern 
warfare. Here, we reproduce pictures taken during the training of a typical 
infantry unit—in this case, a battalion of the Scots Guards. They show only a 
few of the many facets of such training, but these few are indicative of the 
very wide range of mechanical knowledge which is an integral part of the 

equipment of the efficient foot-soldier of to-day. 
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THE MEN OF STALINGRAD: GLUM GERMAN 
TROOPS AND STURDY SOVIET RESERVES. 

















—HERE ARE SOVIET. RESERVES IN CLOSE FORMATION ALSO MOVING UP TO THE BATTLE-FRONT. 
A STURDY BATTALION OF WELL-EQUIPPED MEN ON THE MARCH. 















YOUNG GERMAN INFANTRY LED INTO BATTLE AT STALINGRAD. 
f THEY MOSTLY LOOK GLUM, ANXIOUS, AND DISILLUSIONED— 
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") AN ENEMY MACHINE-GUN POST IN A SUBURB OF STALINGRAD, PROTECTED *) A NAZI TANK WEDGED IN A GATEWAY IN STALINGRAD’S SUBURBS, LATEST INDIC ATIONS /* 
BY A SHALLOW DITCH, GERMAN INFANTRY HAVE SUFFERED COLOSSAL LOSSES, ‘ SUGGEST THAT THE ENEMY MAY BE WITHDRAWING HIS EXHAUSTED TROOPS ‘ 
ices one ee EE te ee ee Ore. ee ee 7 pa aE See! 
Although Hitler counted on the fall of Stalingrad last week-end, ten days after throughout the battles around the Don elbow for Stalingrad. There are still 30 
his pledge to the German people that it would fall, there were—as mentioned on divisions or so in that general area, but they are of inferior calibre Prisoners of 
the facing page—signs of a lull Berlin reported, on the contrary, that there was the veteran type complain more and more of the quality of the drafts their units 
evidence of Soviet preparations for an attack in the south of the city. The enemy have been receiving. Stalingrad's defenders, on the other hand, are getting over 
is feeling deeply his huge losses in first-line troops such as he has used consistently 100 truck-loads of war material and reinforcements to the city every night 
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AN ENEMY BOMBER’S VIEWS 


OF THE BATTLE OF STALINGRAD. 


— ee P” Tt. 


é ANOTHER VIEW, LOOKING TOWARDS THE SOUTH 
A GERMAN AIRMAN’S AERIAL VIEW OF THE CITY, WITH BOMBS BURSTING AND FIRES 
RAGING IN THE DOCK AREA. BEYOND LIES THE VOLGA AND SARPINSKY ISLAND. 


OF STALINGRAD, THE ENEMY 


DESCRIBES IT AS BOMBS BURSTING ON ARMAMENT PLANTS AND SUPPLY DEPOTS. 


+ 


TAKEN FROM CONSIDERABLE HEIGHT, ABOVE IS ANOTHER VIEW LOOKING TOWARDS TOWARDS ITS 


TARGET: A GERMAN BOMB RELEASED FALLS 
THE DOCK AREA, BEYOND LIES SARPINSKY ISLAND AND THE VOLGA. 


IN THE SOUTHERN 
SECTOR. ABOVE, THE CENTRE OF THE CITY, ITS MOST CONGESTED AREA 
Much speculation was aroused by serman military spokesman n tober assaults were slackening, and heavy artillery duels ensued The 
who declared that as the strategic ‘had been attained, it longer | discovery was that in heavy assaults on October &, the enen 
be necessary f alingrad to by the infantry n uld be five battalions of sappers as infantry, 

now systemati laid wast C 
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and more than ten 
us indicating a serious shrinkage of first-line 
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UR drawing is symbolic of the 

dauntless spirit of the defenders 
of the great industrial city on the 
Volga, who for over fifty days have 
withstood the full tide of the German 
militarist power at its very acme. In 
its streets the most furious battle in 2 ° re aa <a Pes “a3 Se res . 38 
the world’s history has proceeded os ; as 
without cease, in which the enemy 
has thrown in tank and infantry 
division after division to find them 
halted by great rubble barricades 
thrown up on alternate sides of 
streets and caught thereby in the 
flanking fire of anti-tank guns. It 
is a battle fought in _ buildings, 
alleys, courtyards, passages, shops, 
even from room to room, every 
yard defended by the dauntless Red 
Army and its citizens. Yet, notwith- 
standing, the city still withstood the 
enemy might, exacting fearful toll, 
with buildings in flames, heavy smoke 
saturating everything, while shells 
incessantly sent bricks and rubble 
crashing in endless dust - clouds. 
Our drawing is proffered as a tribute 
to indomitable Stalingrad and_ its 

Red Army and citizens. 
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Drawn BY Terence T. CUNEO. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF A MAJESTIC POST-WAR LONDON. 
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BY SIR EDWIN LUTYENS’ COMMITTEE PROJECT A CLEARED SPACE AROUND THE CATHEDRAL, AND AN § 


5 ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL VIEWED FROM THE WEST. THE PLANS PREPARED 

rf AXIAL WESTERN APPROACH. THE OPEN GARDEN SPACE FROM LUDGATE CIRCUS TO BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE IS IN PLACE OF THE RAILWAY AND BLACKFRIARS STATION. (P. D. Hepworth.) 
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, HYDE PARK CORNER: HERE, THE SETTING BACK OF THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH ENABLES 
{ A MAJESTIC SWEEP OF ROUNDABOUT TRAFFIC. PARK LANE AND THE PARK DRIVE S =~ vera 
j ’ J COVENT GARDEN TRANSFORMED INTO A NATIONAL ENTERTAINMENT CENTRE : A NEW 

i 





> DEBOUCH TOGETHER INTO THE CIRCUS EAST OF APSLEY HOUSE. (G. D. M. Harvey.) 
. OPERA HOUSE IS SHOWN NORTH, A NEW CONCERT HALL SOUTH, AND DRURY LANE THEATRE 
AND ST. PAUL’S CHURCH REMAIN. THE COLONNADES BECOME A PROMENADE. (G. D. M. Harvey.) 
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F\PIOCADILLY CIRCUS IS ENLARGED TO TWICE ITS SIZE TO MEET TRAFFIC ~ 
A NEEDS. A NEW BUILDING FACING THE HAYMARKET BALANCES THAT NOW 
FACING LOWER REGENT STREET, WITH A CONNECTING PIAZZA. (A. C. Wedd.) 





rpHat a beautified London shall arise after the war, like a Phoenix endowed 

with @ new life, is projected by the Planning Committee of the Royal 
Academy, under the a@gis of its President, Sir Edwin Lutyens, in plans 
now on exhibition at Burlington House. If it is an idealistic London, it is 
nevertheless founded on the most practical and latest available official plan 
for the remodelling of London—the Highway Development Survey—adopted 


in its general aspects by the Ministry of Transport in 1938. Leading repre- ¢ oe My pre CTT ae) Sa Sen 
be 5K RAN. 
— -- * 


sentatives of architecture, planning, finance, and traffic are included in the 0 GMAT TB RAR 


Survey, which comprises far greater remodelling than the few examples given ~~... etavanniaiasbunaadapeinanasaiennemenenenamee ae SR aS RR PS nA 
here; but all are practicable. The effect of such changes if carried through ' . 
; I ‘ u 8 ; g ST. PAUL'S FROM THE RIVER: A NEW VISTA IS OPENED TO THE SOUTH, A WIDE AVENUE WITH & 
would be to make London the most majestic and beautiful capital in the f GRASS CENTRE. ANOTHER OF THE BEAUTIFICATION PLANS FOR LONDON. (G. D. M. Harvey.) 





world. The photographs above are reproduced by courtesy of *' Country Life.’ 
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AERODROME CONSTRUCTION: MAN-POWER OR LABOUR-SAVING MACHINERY. 
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A CHINESE AERODROME IN THE MAKING: THOUSANDS OF COOLIES, USING PLAITED BASKETS AS TRANSPORT, ARE EMPLOYED FOR LEVELLING THE GROUND. THE EARTH MOUNDS 
IN THE FOREGROUND INDICATE THE HEIGHT OF REMOVED GROUND, AND THE WHITE LINES SHOW THE AREA WORKED. 
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AN R.A.F. AERODROME IN THE MAKING: A SECTION OF so YARDS WIRE RUNWAY RECEIVING A SURFACE OF CONCRETE NOTE THE SMALL NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED COMPARED 


TO THE ABOVE, AND THE NUMBER OF VARIOUS MECHANICAL DEVICES USED 
China is in her sixth year of war; for five years she has been heroically struggling on this page shows but ne of the many industries on which China is engaged 
against the Japanese invader, and although she has lost certain portions of her vast to-day—making aerodromes. Most of the work is done by man-power; mountains 
territory, the enemy is as far off as ever from his object—that of subjugating China's are removed and valleys filled in by hundreds f thousands of lies, using the 
millions and extending his rule across Asia. China, meanwhile, under its famous plaited basket as a means of transport Below we have an interesting ntrast 
leader, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, is more unified than ever before: each ma an R.A.F. aerodrome in the making. Here we see very few ” at’ wor t 


f machinery thina has the man-power and we have the me A al eq 





woman and child is giving his or her quota to the common cause, fighting or working 
to liberate their country from the presence of the hated Nipponese. The top picture ment—a somewhat unfair divis f labour 
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CRUISERS SUNK. 





THE AMERICAN HEAVY CRUISER “ ASTORIA,” OF 9950 TONS, SUNK DURING THE OCCUPATION 
OF THE SOLOMONS. SHE WAS LAID DOWN IN 1930 AND COMPLETED IN 1934. 





THE U.S. CRUISER 
THE “ASTORIA” AND 


IN COMPANY WITH 
MOORE, WAS 


“QUINCY,” OF 9375 TONS, SUNK ON AUGUST 9, 
THE ‘* VINCENNES.”” HER COMMANDER, CAPTAIN 
AMONGST THOSE KILLED. 





SUNK 


CRUISERS TO BE 
EACH OF THESE SHIPS HAD A MAIN ARMAMENT OF NINE 8-IN. GUNS. 


THE ‘ VINCENNES,” OF 9400 TONS: THE THIRD OF THE HEAVY 


OFF THE SOLOMONS, 


The Navy Department announced recently that three American heavy cruisers—the “ Astoria,” the 
“Quincy,” and the “ Vincennes,” were lost during a naval battle on August 9. These cruisers, which 
were sunk in the same action as the Australian cruiser ‘Canberra,”’ were part of a force screening the 
landing of troops in the Guadalcanar-Tulagi area. The action was fought at night and at very close 
range, the aneiey using both guns and torpedoes, and with the targets illuminated by searchlights 
and star-shells. It is reported that the Japanese fire was heavy and accurate, and the cruisers 
“Quincy and “ Vincennes” were hit repeatedly and sank almost immediately. The “ Astoria” was 
on fire throughout the night, and sank later in the morning. It was im ible to assess the damage 
inflicted on t enemy ships, az they withdrew under cover of darkness. majority of the officers and 
crew of the three U.S. ships were saved, but there were many casualties, among those killed being the 
sommancer of the “ Quincy.” Despite these losses, the landing of men and supplies was safely accomplished 
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MR. CHURCHILL VISITS THE FLEET. 


During his inspiring speech at Edinburgh, where he received the Freedom of the City, Mr. Churchill 
said: ‘‘1 come to you from a visit to the Fleet. I have spent the last few days going over a great 
many of our ships—some great, some small, some fresh from action in the Mediterranean, others 
after fighting their way through with the Russian convoy. I could not imagine a greater contrast 
than that between this Fleet in harbour somewhere in Scotland and a desert Army which | was 
visiting for two or three days some seven weeks ago. The scene—-the light, the colour, the elements, 
the uniforms, the weapons of war, all are different. There was one picture that was not different, 
but the spirit was the same. The Desert Army was confident it would stand an unbreakable barrier 
between Rommel and the Nile Valley, and the Fleet is sure that once again it will stand tween 
a Continental tyrant and the domination of the world.”” The Prime Minister was cheered vigorously 


in Edinburgh as he drove through the streets smiling and giving the ““V”’ sign. 





THE PRIME MINISTER GIVING THE VICTORY SIGN ON BOARD A WARSHIP DURING HIS 
VISIT TO THE FLEET SOMEWHERE IN SCOTLAND. FROM THIS TOUR OF INSPECTION HE 
WENT ON TO EDINBURGH. 
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WITH HIM ARE 


THE PRIME MINISTER ON THE QUARTER-DECK OF A_ BATTLESHIP: 
ADMIRAL SIR JOHN TOVEY, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.0. (COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
AND SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 


HOME FLEET), 
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T. DETAILS OF THE NEW GERMAN EXPLOSIVE INCENDIARY BOMB. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis, IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE MINISTRY OF HomE SECURITY. 
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IF THE BOMB FALLS IN 
THE OPEN AND IF IT ts 
NOT SETTING ANYTHING 
ON FIRE, LEAVE IT ALONE. 
IF IN A POSITION TO Fy rch hy 
DWORK, TAKE R BEHIND A BRICK WALL 
UNTIL IT EXPLODES , AND THEN ATTACK THE FIRE. 








: . ae” BK, ie IF WE EXPLOSIVE INCENDIARY FALLS Im 
THE ROOM W 


@. i if = > ae P ROOM, SPRAY tTH 
$= END OF CONTAINER ei 3 ! a warer BUT sks THAT YOU ARS 
J ; . PROT a 
ie . WAIT FOR AT LEAS 
BREEZE WALLS GIVE ONLY PARTIAL 
PROTECTION, AND LATH AND PLASTER 
WALLS NO ADEQUATE PROTECTION AT ALL. 








COMING TO REST 
. GROUND FLOOR \ EXPLOSIVE 


THE NEW EXPLOSIVE 
INCENDIARY BOMB 
WEIGHS 418.1412 OZ. 
COMPARED WITH THE 

24418. OF THE 

NON -EXPLOSIVE TYPE. 
THIS GIVES IT GREATER) 
PENETRATING POWER. 














at DMRS TH SD ay 
IF YOU ARE NOT ABLE TO REACH THE BOMB WITH THE JET FROM THE 
STIRRUP PUMP, YOU SHOULD WET THE ROOM AND ITS CONTENTS TO 
PREVENT THE SPREAD OF THE FIRE. AFTER THE BOMB HAS EXPLODED 
YOU CAN THEN ENTER THE ROOM AND TACKLE IT. 























EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS SHOWING HOW THE BOMB IS CONSTRUCTED, AND THE PROPER METHODS OF TACKLING IT. 


In these drawings our artist explains the constructional details and effects of the contains a stiff wire attached to a metal disc. On release from the airc raft, air 
new explosive incendiary bomb now being used by the Luftwaffe. The weight of the pressure on the under-side of the disc pulls the wire, which withdraws the safet in 
bomb (4 Ib. 14} oz.) is more than double that of the older type, which means it can penetrate and renders the bomb live. On impact, the explosive section sometimes Rem : ff 
much further into a building, and the considerably increased explosive charge makes from the incendiary container, finishing up some distance away. If the remet Aie 
it more dangerous to tackle. By adopting the methods shown, however, the bomb has to be tackled before the explosive section has burst, fire guards should only vd 
can be dealt with effectively in most cases, the important point to remember being so from behind a brick wall. Sandmats should not be used; ‘the proper method is 
that it is liable to explode in anything up to seven minutes after striking a building. | to direct a stream of water on the fire rather than on the bomb As soon as the 
The bomb—20°7 ins. in length, compared with the 13} ins. of the older type— ' bomb has exploded, the incendiary part of it can be tackled at close quarters i 
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“RETREAT 


R. O. D. GALLAGHER (I think his initial is 
really O’D., but things have to be simplified 
for the newspaper public) has been for many years 
a wandering, and very good, correspondent for the 
Daily Express. Wherever the fire is hottest, 
he is there. He was in Spain; he was in 
Abyssinia; he was in China; he was in 
Singapore ; he was in Rangoon. He even flew 
in’ a bomber over Bangkok. He was a 
journalist after ‘“‘copy”’; but he was also a 
brave man with a passionate belief in the 
justice of our cause against the drilled, sheep-like 
Germans and the ape-like Japanese, the two 
modern peoples who think that their abominable 
pagan gods have chosen them to be the rulers 
of mankind and to treat everybody else as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. He says 
that every young reporter’s dream is to be 
the only survivor of a gigantic railway accident, 
and that is rather an unfortunate comment on 
newspapers. But, reporter in the marrow of 
his bones, he tended to forget it when he 
was up against the Japs, retreating from 
Malaya, retreating from Burma, retreating to 
Calcutta. He was ‘up against’’ murder, 
arson and rape; he was shocked out of his 
journalism into an awareness of the stark 
conflict now being waged between justice 
and injustice, kindness and cruelty; and he 
realised that the vast tragedies now happening 
in the world are not produced merely in order 
that newspaper men with fountain-pens and 
cameras should report them. 

His book is a journalist's book. Beautiful 
prose is not to be found init. A certain amount 
of misunderstanding is to be found in it. He 
talks a good deal about ‘“ Burra Sahibs”’ 
dressing for dinner at the golf-club outside 
Rangoon. He appears to disapprove of English- 
women who trudged hundreds of miles, with 
an allotted load of so many pounds, and, as 
soon as they arrived at Calcutta, turned out 
for dinner in evening-dresses, necklaces, and 
pearl earrings. But he doesn’t seem to under- 
stand—he a South African Irishman, and none 
the worse for that—that the women were 
keeping their end up against what he con- 
tinually calls the Japanese ‘‘ yellow apes.’’ When 
the ‘“ Titanic ’’ went down, before the Four 
Years War, an old Chicago millionaire, called, 
I think, Strauss, dressed for dinner with his 
wife, and sank with the ship, saying that he 
might at least face his God as a gentleman. 
I think that some of the “ sahibs’’ whom 
Mr. Gallagher met in Singapore hotels and 





THE ‘‘ PRINCE OF WALES" ARRIVING AT SINGAPORE. 


This photograph, just before the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbour, was the last ever taken 
of ‘ Prince of Wales.’ ”’ 


Crown Copyright Reserved. 


Burmese golf-clubs may have had the same idea in 
their minds, but were too shy to say so. 





*” Retreat in the East.” By O. D. Gallagher 
(Harrap ; 8s. 6d.) 


Illustrated. 





Te NE 
IN THE EAST”: 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


But, leaving out the matter of the travelling 
journalist’s impatience about the way things are run 
(and, in an imperfect world, are they ever well run 
anywhere ?), this is an extremely good and informative 











PAGES FROM THE AUTHOR'S NOTEBOOK. 


“ These pages, still showing signs of their immersion, contain notes of the sinking of 
‘Repulse.’ The note: ‘Sank abt 12.25,’ on the right-hand page, above, was written 
a second before the author jumped into the sea off ‘ Repulse.’ 


last glimpse he had of ‘ Prince of Wales’ before she began sinking.” 


book. This author, a South 

African of Irish extrac- 
- tion, who has “ covered ”’ 
almost every front in the 
world, pays tribute to the 
British troops — who are 
hardly ever mentioned—and 
wonders why our system 
prevents them from  be- 
ing mentioned, when Uncle 
Tom Cobley and All are 
mentioned. He saw our 
small, meagrely armed 
troops in Burma; he saw 
them die ; and he concluded 
that even the little town- 
bred Englishman was the 
best and bravest soldier 
in the world, because he 
knew what he was fighting 
for—and against. 

Now I must quote a 
passage which I don't par- 
ticularly want to quote; 
but, as Dean Inge said to 
me during the last war, 
** The truth should be told.”’ 

“I believe that few of 
the barbarisms attributed 
to the Japanese have been exaggerated. I possess 
contact prints of photographs taken by Japanese 
officers and soldiers in China of the most monstrous 
inhuman acts perpetrated by the very photographers 
themselves on Chinese—Chinese whose only defence 


The sketch was the 





By O. D. GALLAGHER.* 


was their courage, and the inborn, supreme dignity of 

a people with five thousand years of civilisation 

behind them. 

“What other so-called civilised nation could pro- 
duce soldiers who pose for their pictures, proudly 
smiling, with bayonets dug deep into the 
backs of stripped, bound Chinese peasants ? 
Where else could you find an Army officer 
grinning into. the eye of the camera, his right 
hand holding a bloody sword, his left the hair 
of a severed, sightless, but staring head ? What 
they did in Hong Kong, Malaya and New 
Britain is also known. 

““ Among the pictures (taken, I must repeat, 
by the criminals themselves) are some of a great 
pit, in which lie a nightmare confusion of heads, 
arms, legs, bodies, of men and women... . 
Others of a Japanese officer whose sword is 
blurred as it flashes down on the bare neck of 
a bound, stripped prisoner . . . and yet others 
of a woman before, during and after rape.” 

It is revolting to have to quote this; the 
book is full of such things. But one simply has to. 
I remember that when Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
(who had never met really wicked men on the 
Town Council of Birmingham) came back from 
his interview with Hitler at (I think) Godesberg, 
he said (I quote from memory): ‘“‘Do you 
really mean to say, Herr Hitler, that you would 
make a World War about that ? ’—and, much 
to my surprise, Herr Hitler said that he would.” 

It is now a naked fight between God and 
the Devil. Mr. Gallagher, “ tough guy ’’ though 
he may deem himself, has realised that; as his 
book goes on, he becomes less and less a 
newspaper correspondent, and more and more 
a human being taking sides. His ‘‘on the 
spot ’’ accounts will be documents for history ; 
and some of his comments may be useful 
even during the present conflict. He is 
particularly. fierce about the suppression of 
the deeds of the British soldier. 

Who on earth was it who decreed that if an 
Australian, New Zealand, South African, or any 
other such unit or man, did something exceptional, 
the fact should be mentioned, but that anything 
which was done by the poor old British 
Tommy (or officer) should not be mentioned ? 
Mr. Gallagher doesn’t know, and I don’t know. 
But the others who serve with the British soldiers, 
from the Cockneys to the Devons, know that 
they are with the salt of the earth. ‘“‘ The courage 
of the small British Army in Burma is something 
that must be remembered. Though there were 
blunders, though their tale during those months 





A GURKHA IN MALAYA, 


“‘ These magnificent fighting men played a gallant part in the Malayan 
campaign.” 

(Reproductions from “ Retreat in the East,” by O. D. Gallagher; by 

Courtesy of the Puhlishers, Messrs. George G. Harrap and Co., Lid.) 


is one of continual retreats, they were the men of a 
scratch army who stood up to an infinitely more 
dangerous enemy, anenemy superior in everything 
except courage, and made him pay in blood for every 
advance he made. They tried to hold the fort. .. . 
They died for it.’ 

This is a book about collapses and retreats; the 
fighting Services come out well in the narrative. 
As Mr. Churchill has remarked, this is no time for 
recriminations. But after the war is over, the recrim- 
inations will be bitter; but, unhappily, against people 
who have died “ full of years and honours.”’ 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turm out every scrap you have. 
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CHINESE ART AND THE GENERALISSIMO’S CALLIGRAPHY ON EXHIBITION. 
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THE GILDED BACK OF A 
CLOISONNE ENAMEL STAND 
INSCRIBED IN CHINESE, MAN- 
j CHU AND TIBETAN, 





AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM 
GEN. CHIANG KAI-SHEK TO SIR 
STAFFORD CRIPPS, TRANSLATION 
BY MME. CHIANG’ KAI-SHEK. ee 
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AN IMPERIAL VASE OF GREEN JADE IN THE SHAPE f 





: AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WINE-EWER IN FINEST : A COURT LADY ON HORSEBACK: A FINE EXAMPLE OF T’ANG 
TRANSLUCENT WHITE OPAL, FROM THE YUAN , * SCULPTURE (618-906) CARRIED OUT IN STONE, NOT IN THE OF AN EARLY BRONZE ARROW-STAND : A TROPHY 
, USUAL POTTERY. FOR AN ARCHERY COMPETITION, (CH’IEN LUNG.) , 
a § 


MING YUAN PALACE, PEKIN. 




















i 
~~~  eieierianintaentneinteeeeineneenenenaeeaemmennearaaaaa ~~ ee — = ~4 }—~~ eee 
4 A PAIR OF RARE MAUVE-GROUND CLOISONNE ENAMEL HORNED KYLENS / A PAIR OF FOURTEENTH-CENTURY FIGURES OF BODHISATTVA SEATED ON A HORSE { 
i OF THE CH’IEN LUNG PERIOD. \ AND A LION, IN WOOD, PARTLY LACQUERED IN GOLD. ' 
% § 
as well as of esthetic, interest. Important exhibits not illustrated 


A smail exhibition of Chinese Art opened last week at 13, Regent Street, in support | of historic, 
of the United Aid to China Fund, launched eleven weeks ago with the object on our page include an 
of raising £250,000 as a thirty-first birthday gift to the Chinese Republic. 
Cripps, president of the appeal, is confident that this goal will be reached—and period, pictured in 
passed. It is hardly necessary to stress the urgency of China's need of aid for came from the Summer Palace, Pekin; 
her millions of refugees, and money to finance by the Emperor Ch'ien Lung to his mother, and inscribed with a poem by him 

The Prime Minister's good wishes for the 


Imperial vase of celadon jade (its shape modelled on an 


Lady | early bronze known as the ‘wild-fowl and fish’"’ Aw [wine-vessel] of the Han 
the catalogue of the Imperial Collection, Ch'ien Lung), which 
and a vase of carved red lacquer presented 


success of the exhibition are printed 


her sick and wounded, food for 
her splendid organisation of co-operatives, to rebuild her hospitals and her schools, 
and to carry on her life in the sixth year of war. Although there are one or two as a foreword to the catalogue. The autograph letter from General Chiang Kai 
shek is of great interest, as it shows the fine calligraphy of the Generalissimo 
Spink and Son, Ltd 


examples of earlier works of art, the exhibition is chiefly devoted to the eighteenth 
! Most of the exhibits are lent by Messrs 


century. The Ch'ien Lung (1736-1795) period is specially well represented by pieces 
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POTENTIALITIES OF MASS.- PRODUCTION OF FLYING- BOATS 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL A 






BRITISH BOMBERS OF 
THE * STIRLING “ TYPE CAN CARRY 
8 TONS IN ADDITION TO GUNS, 
AMMUNITION ,CREW & A FULL 
LOAD OF FUEL 


“ “ 
THE CURTISS “COMMANDO ; 
eee Ee t 
A VERY LARGE NUMBER OF THIS | 
TYPE ARE ON ORDER FOR USE => 
WITH THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORGE 
AS TRANSPORTS, IT HAS A 
LOADED WEIGHT OF 25 TONS - 





















FRONT VIEW OF “MARS” 










i SPAN OF WINGS : 200 FT. ¥ 
} v 
THE “MARS“AS A ies 
CARGO CARRIER pe 








THE GLENN-MARTIN "MARS! 

THE LARGEST FLYING BOAT 

AT PRESENT ON ORDER 

WITH A LOADED WEIGHT 
OF ABOUT 70 TONS. 







































' 
THE “MARS“AS A TROOP 
CARRIER 





1k & Quo 








CARRYING 


CAPABLE © 
“7 ISO FULLY EQUIPPED TROOPS 








GPE 


A 70-TON AIR FREIGHTER, WITH A CARG 


The possibilities of heavy cargo 'planes to re 


O CAPACITY OF 1,000 TONS A YEAR ON A 12,000-MILES ROUTE,. CO 


place surface ships in the transport | 


and 30-tonner troop- and s wo 
purpose In the drawings above, our artist has illustrated in diagrammatic 


has had nothing to compare to the vast number of “ Ju.52" troop-carriers om a 

of troops and munitions have long been realised, and of types now available in the service of the Luftwaffe. This serious gap is already being filled by the a 
the Glenn-Martin ‘“ Mars” flying-boat is one of the most likely for such a the mass production in the United States of 20- 

| artillery-carrying ‘planes, such as the Curtiss ‘ Commando,” pictures of which that 
form some of the potentialities of this model compared with other heavy were published in The I/llustrated London News of August 15. But rapid the 
aircraft and with cargo-boats. Any decision to embark on a production | transit of really large numbers of troops and supplies necessitates much allowi 
programme of air-freighters would be an important Step in the war march heavier aircraft, such as the “ Mars," 5000 of which could land half-a-million ripe 
of the United Nations, for apart from a few “ Bristol" Bombays, converted | troops in Great Britain from America in one day, and could follow up with each 
Handley Page bombers, and other smaller types of cargo ‘planes, the R.A.F. | 75,000 tons of food, equipment, 


oo5 ® averz 
munitions, etc., in another day’s flying. Such ora 
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ATS AS TROOP-CARRIERS AND HEAVY FREIGHTER AIR-PLANES. 


SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis. 


A GREAT ARMADA OF 5,000 “MARS” FLYING BOATS GOULD BRING ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN A DAY 500,000 FULLY ARMED 
& EQUIPPED SOLDIERS. 
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OF THESE “MARS” BOATS COULD CARRY ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 75,000 TONS OF URGENT CARGO, MUNITIONS, &C. ia 
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HE 75, OOO ED BY THE 5000 ‘MARS’ ABO 
QUALS THE CARGO @APACITY OF FIFTEEN, 7000 TON SHIPS. 





THE GLENN “MARTIN COMPANY HAVE DESIGNS WELL 
FORWARD FOR AN EVEN LARGER FLYING BOAT WITH 
SIX MOTORS AND AN ALL-UP WEIGHT OF ABOUT 104 TONS. 


ON AN AVERAGE A CARGO BOAT 

TAKES THREE WEEKS ON THE 

PASSAGE WHILST THE AIRCRAFT 

COULD DO THE TRIP IN ABOUT 
3 HOURS 





TTWHE AIRCRAFT, ALLOWING FOR TIME 
LOADING & UNLOADING & FOR O 
WwW IER. WOULD EASI 








° on 
thine a 
acces 


YUTE,-. COULD BE USED TO REPLACE SEA-BORNE TRAFFIC AND RELEASE WARSHIPS FROM CONVOY DUTIES. 


lave an achievement would, it is obvious, make a vital difference to strategy, and will be seen that fifteen of these flying-boats could fulfil the task of one cargo 
i by the actual crossing of the Atlantic is now such a cut-and-dried procedure that boat, at the same time avoiding the risks of U-boats, dive-bombers and surface 
and it would involve no unusual difficulties. But it is not only as a troop-carrier raiders that have to be faced by sea-borne traffic. An important result of 
shich that the ‘‘ Mars"’ might prove its value: it could yet play a decisive part in replacing merchantmen by huge fleets of air freighters would be the consequent 
rapid the Battle of the Atlantic. Experts have calculated that these ‘planes, release of convoy-bound warships for offensive operations It will thus be 
lentil allowing for bad weather, overhaul and other contingencies, could make fifty realised that, in time to come, flying-boats of the “‘ Mars'"’ type may become 
illion trips a year on a 12,000-miles route, and carry up to 20 tons of freight on one of the most vital weapons in the transport armoury of the United Nations 
atts each trip—a potential cargo capacity of 1000 tons per annum, -against an Plans are already being considered for the production in America of freight 
average merchantman's 15,000 tons per annum over the same route. Thus it ! ‘planes with nearly three times the capacity of the ‘ Mars.” 


Such 
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VARIOUS NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


EVENING PRESS, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1912 TRE stam GUERNSEY. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 192 


as oT 
La Gazette Officielle ” - 
Fedkommandantur an. lersey, den 15, September, 1942. 


LA GAZETTE OFFICIELLE 
| MACH NOTICE . , 
BERARATMAGH One RY order of Higher Authorities the BEKANNTMACHUNG NOTICE 
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tulgeude britiche Staataangehoerig, following Hnitish pag) will be 
ewakniert ound nach Dentechland | evacuated and transferred to Germany ae 
; E PERSONEN, | 
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THE EVIDENCE THAT THE GERMANS ARE DEPORTING BRITISH SUBJECTS IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS AS THESE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW, THE GERMAN NOTICES, WRITTEN IN ENGLISH 
TO GERMANY. THE NAZI PROCLAMATION SEIZED BY OUR RAIDING PARTY. AND GERMAN, APPEARED IN RECENT ISSUES OF CHANNEL ISLANDS’ NEWSPAPERS. 


A small-scale raid was recently made on Sark, one of the Channel Islands. with the purpose of obtaining 
information about suspected ill-treatment of British residents. These suspicions have been confirmed by the 
seizure of a proclamation signed Knackfuss, Oberst-Feldkommandant, in which it is stated that all male 
civilians between the ages of sixteen and seventy, not born in the Channel Islands, and those not permanently 
resident there, have been deported to Germany. It was as a result of this raid that the Germans have 
chained all British prisoners taken at Dieppe, and retaliatory measures have been forced upon the British 
and Canadian Governments. It is known that 900 men have been conscribed from Guernsey and that 400 
are still to go. Eleven men of Sark were warned to go not long ago, but two committed suicide and only 

nine had actually left. 
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MORE ITALIAN PRISONERS ARRIVE IN BRITAIN FROM 
THE MIDDLE EAST: OFFICERS AND MEN DISEMBARK. 





BURNT OUT FROM BOMB DOORS TO REAR’ TURRET: 
A ‘‘ WELLINGTON "’ RETURNS FROM A RAID ON BREMEN, 





Hit by an A.-A. shell a few seconds after it had dropped its bomb- 
load, a “ Wellington "’ caught fire over Bremen. The pilot went 
into a steep dive, which put the fire out, but only after a quantity 
of burning fabric was torn from the fuselage. With the wireless 
set out of action, the navigator’s instruments lost, and the rudder 
and flaps damaged, the “ Wellington ’’ made for home. Losing 
height and limping, the pilot nevertheless found his own aero- 
drome, and landed his machine and crew safely. 








Although a lull in the general fighting in Egypt still continues, our 
hag are continuously in action, destroying enemy posts, and 
illing or taking prisoner the defenders. These prisoners are 
interned in various parts of the Empire or in this country, and 
arties of Italians and Germans are continuously passing through 
ondon on the way to the prison camps. Many Italians have 
worked on the land this year, treated with every consideration 
by farmers and guards alike. 





MR. JUSTICE PILCHER, NEW JUDGE OF PROBATE, DIVORCE OUR FORMER ARRIVES HOME: THE FIRST AMERICAN TO WIN THE M.M. IN THIS WAR: 
AND ADMIRALTY IN THE HIGH COURT. SIR ROBERT AND LADY CRAIGIE AT LIVERPOOL. CORPORAL FRANKLIN M. KOONS, OF THE RANGERS. 
The King has approved the appointment of Mr. Gonne St. Clair Sir Robert Crates, former British Ambassador to Japan, and Sir Josiah Corporal Koons, of the Rangers (U.S. Commandos), has been awarded 
Pilcher to be Justice of the High Court of Justice in place of the Crosby, former Minister to Siam, together with about 1000 British and Allied the M.M. for “ conspicuous gallantry and admirable leadership ” at 
late Mr. Justice Langton. Mr. Pilcher was called to the Bar in 1915 subjects, landed at Liverpool recently under the biggest repatriation scheme Dieppe. He was in charge of a small detachment of snipers 
He served in the European War in France and Belgium, winning the of the war. The ships used were the liners ‘‘ El Nil’ and the “ Narkunda,” and continued firing until the German batteries were blown up 
M.C. Attached Officer, War Office, since September 1939, was and the exchange point was Lourenco Marques. About 55,000 clothing and then fought a rearguard action with his party under heavy 


Junior Counsel to the Admiralty prior to the war. 


coupons, and money, were available at the docks. fire back to the beach. 
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HOW TO MAKE AN EPIDIASCOPE FOR PICTURE PROJECTION. 


THE HOME-MADE EPIDIASCOPE IN USE, SHOWING HOW SPECTATORS MAY COLLECTIVELY SEE ONE PHOTOGRAPH, OR AN ILLUSTRATION CUT FROM 
N epidiascope is a A PERIODICAL, IN ENLARGED FORM. THIS METHOD IS OF PARTICULAR VALUE TO AEROPLANE SPOTTERS AND OTHERS. (Drawing by C. E. Turner.) 
projection lantern 
for which glass slides 
are unnecessary. Any 
photograph (up to Sin. 
wide) or other illustra- 
tion cut from a news- 
paper may be laid on 
top of the lantern and 
instantly projected on 
to a screen in enlarged 
form, for the instruction 
of a small audience. 
Professionally-made epi- 
diascopes are scarce, and 
also somewhat expen- 
sive, therefore The Iilus- 
trated London News has 
pleasure in placing before 
those of its readers who 
are in need of this useful 
apparatus the accom- 
panying drawings, which 
show how easily and 
cheaply a simple epidia- 
scope can be made. The 
working details and de- 
scription are based upon 
information contributed 
by Mr. H. A. Nimmo to 
The Aeroplane Spotter, 
by whose courtesy we 
elaborate the subject. 
The main body of the 
nstrument consists of a 
wooden box, and from 
its top a rectangular 
space is cut out in order 
to fix therein a panel of 
glass, size Sin. by 3} in., 
on which the picture is 
laid. A wood flap, or lid, 

: HOW TO MAKE AN EPIDIASCOPE : WORKING DETAILS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE APPARATUS SHOWN IN USE ABOVE IT IS EASILY MADE, AND 
with a leather hinge, is THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS CONSIST OF WOOD FOR THE BOX, A SMALL MIRROR, A MAGNIFYING-LENS AND TWO 100-WATT LAMPS. (Drawing by G. H. Davis ) 
raised when a picture is 
to be placed in position (face downwards), and then closed, in order to keep the from which has been cut a circular hole rather less in diameter than that of the 
iNustration flat and to trap the light. The projection lens is one extracted from the | lens. For focussing, the lens tube slides within a fixed tube he only other 
frame of an ordinary magnifying-glass, costing from 3s. 6d. upwards. Its diameter | requirements needing special mention are: a small mirror, 4}in. long, set at an 
may be about 2}in., and the focal length about 6in. The cardboard tube forming angle of 45 deg., two 100-watt lamps, and two pieces of asbestos, which prevent . 
the hood of the lens is “stopped down" at its forward end by glueing in a disc i box from being scorched. Coloured illustrations will appear in irs on the scree 
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4 oa 
A RESPITE FOR THE SWARMING LOCUST. 


HEN the war blackened the face of the sun, it suspended another war in which 
all the civilised nations of the world had been amicably joined in a common 
effort—the war against the locust. A map of the globe showing where the swarming 
hordes of the locust spread looks as if a pot of ink had been upset over it. Nearly 
the whole of Africa is blotted out except for one white patch: and it is near this 
unstained area that the Anglo-Belgian effort is still being carried on. Elsewhere than 
Africa the stain spreads from Spain to the Caspian: from Palestine through Asia 
Minor and Arabia to India; and in a wider tributary across Asia to the Pacific. 
The western hemisphere is not immune. There are broad stains in North and South 
and Central America. There are blots in Madagascar and China, and streaks and 
splashes reaching from Malaya through the West Indies, to culminate in Atistralia. 
The burden of the swarming locust is laid on all the Five Continents. 

The winged locust, and the grasshopper associated with it, are together the most per- 
sistent and the most pernicious of all migrants. The bracketing of them together is the 
key to the activities of the swarms of flying locusts, thousands of millions strong, which 
plague the earth; and the knowledge of their association is the key to the only possible 
steps that can be taken to defeat them. Before the 
war these were being undertaken in many centres 
of their origin. Now, only by the Anglo-Belgian 
co-operation in Africa are they being continued. 

Where the flying locust breeds there also is the 
solitary grasshopper. The discovery of an identity 
between them by Dr. B. P. Uvarov, of the Imperial 
College of Entomology, is so strange that when first 
announced it seemed incredible. In the communities 
of the flying locust, the solitary grasshopper dwells. 
Dr. Uvarov’s observation led him to the suspicion, after- 
wards becoming a certainty, that both are phases of the 
same insect. Various forms of the flying, swarming 
locust are not fixed in their characters, either in those 
which can be seen or in those which appear in the 
course of their life. There are intermediate forms among 
them. Some of these fluctuations are so wide that the 
extréme forms were accepted as being different species ; 
and among these extreme forms are the typical swarming 
locust and the typical solitary grasshopper. Neverthe- 
less, the twain are one. Given the right conditions, the 
solitary grasshopper will become the flying locust. 

This was first suspected by observation of a swarm 
that appeared in the Northern Caucasus. The offspring 
of the swarm were closely watched, and after 
the next breeding season a number of solitary 
grasshoppers appeared among the brood and 
showed their selective breeding by deserting 
the swarms, and after a second season came 
out in their true colours as_ scattered 
solitary grasshoppers which betrayed no 
tendency to migrate. The observations and 
the inferences drawn from them were after- 
wards confirmed by experiment. Grasshoppers 
of the typical kind—that is to say, of 
the kind found in the locust communities— 
were shut up in cages. If their numbers 
were comparatively large and the cages were 
small, they began to assume the characters 
of the locust. If, on the other hand, their 
numbers were small and the cages large, 
they stuck to their colours. 

Herein lay the clue to the swarming of 
the locust. Consider a colony of locusts and 
grasshoppers. Under the name locusts as 
now understood are such members of the 
family Acrid@ as possess the flocking habit 
and form large, migrating swarms. The others 
of the family, known as_ grasshoppers, 
although closely allied, have not these habits. 
Both have their three pairs of legs, but those 
of the hind pair are particularly strongly 
developed and serve for jumping or hopping. 
Two pairs of strong wings enable the insect 
to cover great distances in flight. But these 
wings only appear in the adults. The 
young insectg, though resembling their elders 
in every other respect, have only rudiments of wings. The 
young hoppers, or. as South Africa calls them, the 
‘ voetgangers,” collect in dense groups, which begin to feed 
as soon as the sun wakes them; and if the weather 
grows hotter, they become restless and make small jumps, 
preparatory to collecting in bands; and soon the whole 
band begins to move in the same direction. When two 
bands meet they form a larger band, and soon these 
encounters collect them in an army stretching for miles, 
and moving blindly on, regardless of obstacles. It is tempera- 
ture which drives them. The march begins and ends about 
60 degrees Fahr. A sudden drop in the temperature and 
they do not march at all. A cool day halts them. 

Such is the march of the grasshoppers. It is otherwise 
with those of their kin who have been given their wings. They 
use them to fly to regions where never a locust has been seen 
before. Their swarming arises from a biological urge which 
may be shortly described as that of the preservation of 
the race. But the impetus of their flight is of another 
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kind. The colony where grasshoppers and locusts dwell 
may become too crowded. There may be plenty of food, enemies may be absent ; 
but there is not enough living room for all. The Germans have a word for it 


instinct that is seconded by their restlessness, they 


lebensraum ; and impelled by an 
leaving behind them rich vegetation to exchange 


fly away in search of this wider land, 


it with the desert, or even pursue their flight out to sea, where they perish. But 
in the lands they reach the evil they do lives after them, for there they lay their 
eggs, which bring forth a next year’s brood of grasshoppers to ravage the country 
a second time: or again and again. 


The discovery of the differing phases of the swarming locust explains their sudden 
seattered and harmless solitary grasshoppers were before ; but 
periodicity of locust invasions. Climate may 
increase in the numbers of the solitary grasshopper; but whether 
clear that the transformation from the solitary stage to 
when all the circumstances are the best possible for 
This condition is fulfilled only in special places and 
in special years. Those places where the production of the swarming phase is possible 
are known as breeding-grounds ; and these differ widely in the case of 
different species of locust. E. S. Grew. 
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a partial reason for the 


it offers only 
bring about the 
this is so or not, it seems 
the swarming one occurs only 
the particular kind of locust. 


permanent 
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DESERT LOCUST: WiTH WINGS EXTENDED, AND WITH WINGS 
THE WING SPAN, NATURAL SIZE, 


The above is one of the swarming varieties of locusts, others being the 
migratory locust of Russia and of the Americas. 





A VAST SWARM OF LOCUSTS WHICH PASSED 


This swarm took a whale day to pass a given point and blotted out the entire sky. 
was covered with the insects and they left complete devastation behind them. 
the foreground of the picture are locusts nearer the camera. 





THE HOPPER GRASSHOPPER (GREATLY MAGNIFIED) : 
STAGES IT IS RECOGNISED AS THE SOLITARY GRASSHOPPER, 
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“BLITZ” RUINS ; WAR GUILT; PACIFISM ; OCCUPIED EUROPE. 


VW/HEN the Germans denounce air attacks on their armament centres, they forget 

their own pioneer exploits in bombing cities which established the precedents of 
Warsaw, Belgrade, Rotterdam, London and our other devastated towns. Moreover, while 
military objectives form our primary targets, they have deliberately bombed civilian areas 
to intimidate the population. German talk about reprisals, therefore, recalls the French 
retort to the proposal for the abolition of capital punishment—‘‘ Que Messieurs les 
assassins commencent.”’ 

To these German threats and denunciations the most cogent answer is such a book 
as ‘*‘ THE BomBED BuiLpinGs oF Britain.” A Record of Architectural Casualties : 1940-41. 
Edited by J. M. Richards, with Notes by John Summerson. Profusely illustrated (Archi- 
tectural Press; 15s.). This work, beautifully produced, provides at once an “ obituary 
notice ” and a pictorial record of notable buildings destroyed or damaged in the ‘ blitzes ” 
of 1940 and 1941. The illustrations occupy more than 130 pages, most of which have 
several different subjects. The photographs taken after raids are accompanied by notes 
about the history and architectural character of each building and by prints of the buildings 
in their original state. Among the cities illustrated are Coventry, Plymouth, Hull, Bristol, 

Portsmouth, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Southampton and Canterbury. This book, of course, is 
not concerned with the human casualties involved in 
this orgy of wanton vandalism. Doubtless “* occupied ” 
countries have endured far more, but may we not also 
share their fury of indignation at iniquities compared 
with which the Massacre of the Innocents was child’s play ? 
Our war literature lacks the crusading spirit of 

. righteous wrath and flaming conviction to counteract 
the furor Teutonicus and the Nazis’ fanatical faith in 
their evil creed. Regret for want of fervour is expressed 
by a British historian in an autobiography of unusual 
charm—‘‘ SHorT JourRNEY.” By E. L. Woodward 
(Faber ; ros. 6d.). Having served in the last war, the 
author returned to Oxford and, as a Fellow of All Souls, 
spent twenty years in historical studies and teaching. 
He became alarmed at the way in which the German 
version of war guilt was taken for granted without serious 
refutation. He therefore wrote a book on Britain’s 
attitude to the growth of the German Navy between 
1900 and 1914. “As a political warning,’ he says, 
“the book was a failure. I should have been wiser if 
I had not attempted an exact and objective statement 
of fact, but had written a sharp and provocative pam- 
phiet.”” This passage in Mr. Woodward’s book 
is quite incidental, and hardly represents its 
manifold appeal. Especially interesting are 
his memories of Oxford, his visits to the 
monasteries of Mt. Athos, South and East 
Africa and China, and the account of his own 
development in political and religious thought. 

Many pacifists have made the mistake of 
preaching only to the converted, to the most 
peaceable instead of the most aggressive 
nations. That error cannot be charged against 
the most uncompromising of them all, eager 
to turn every sword into a _ ploughshare, 
commemorated in ‘‘H. R. L. SHEPPARD.” 
Life and Letters. By R. Ellis Roberts. 
With 8 Illustrations (Murray; 15s.)._ This is 
an authoritative memoir of that saintly but 
humorous and sociable man, and most 
popular Churchman, who was _ successively 
Head of Oxford House, Vicar of St. Martin’s, 
Dean of Canterbury, and a Canon of St. Paul’s 
The biographer, an intimate friend, gives a 
sympathetic account of “ Dick ” Sheppard’s 
life and character, recording not only periods 
of happiness and success, but also his dark 
hours of illness, despondency and matrimonial 
trouble. He died two years before the 
present war began, and it would have been 
interesting, had he lived, to see its effect upon 
his views. Regarding these, and his work 
for the Peace Pledge Union, Mr. Roberts is 
careful to state contrary arguments. In 
allusion to his personal effort at appeasement 
of the voracious Teuton, we read: ‘‘ When Dick met Ernst 
Toller, . exiled in England, he discussed whether it would 
not be possible to get permission to preach peace to the people 
whom Adolf Hitler was leading blindfolded and helpless, follow- 
ing their somnambulist of a leader to the precipice of world 
war. Toller translated into German the letter which Dick 
finally sent to Herr Hitler... . There was, I need hardly say, 
no reply.” 

That power of sympathy which Dick Sheppard evinced so 
abundantly in social intercourse and in the cure of souls, trans- 
ferred to the healer’s art, forms the central theme of a singu- 
larly engaging book of medical reminiscences—‘t THE Bonp 
Between Us.” The Third Component. By Frederic Loomis, 
M.D. (Michael Joseph ; ros. 6d.). The author is an American 
gynzcologist who, before qualifying, led an adventurous life, 
serving in the war with Spain and afterwards mining in Alaska. 
His previous volume, “‘ Consultation Room,” proved widely 
popular, and brought him hundreds of letters expressing “ that 
human need for something more than medicine in their 
doctors—for that third component, the bridge by which under- 
standing can travel from one person to another.”” From the nature of the author’s work, most 
of the patients portrayed are women, but specific identification has been rendered impossible. 
The book probes deep into life’s realities with a sensitive and compassionate touch. 

Any doubt as to the fate from which our airmen saved us in the Battle of Britain, and 
which might even now befall us if a German invasion succeeded, is dispelled in * Patt 
Over Evrore.” By Oswald Dutch (Gollancz ; 6s.). This book presents a general survey 
of conditions prevailing in occupied countries. It is a grim picture, especially of regions 
with a Slav population. ‘‘ Here the Germans’ final objective is revealed most plainly 
the extermination of foréign nations and the colonisation of Germans in the new 
‘ Lebensraum.’ "’ Evidently, however, the Germans are not having things all their own 
way, and their victims are sinking former differences to unite against the common foe. 

Similar motives of co-operation by the oppressed nations have inspired a new series 
of books, in English and French, of which the first volume is * Souiparity.”” A Platform 
for all those who can help to Plan a Better World. Edited by Jacques Métadier. With 
14 Illustrations (Harrap; 7s. 6d.). It comprises articles on resistance to the oppressor 
in all conquered countries, essays by distinguished writers, including Sir Richard Gregory, 
Professor A. V. Hill and M. Demetrius Caclamanos, the Greek Minister Plenipotentiary, 
and a survey of war aims and post-war planning. Cuarces E. Bytes 
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game to-day 





His Dad says he’s a bright boy with a bright 
future. But what are his chances of real success ? 
Will he have the opportunity of taking up a career 
which offers good prospects or will he find himself 
in a dead-end job —a job uncongenial, unsuitable 
and uncertain ? 


Your lad’s design for living needs your help. You 
can lay the foundation stones of his future success 
now — by saving. Save regularly each week. Save 
till it hurts — and each week save more than you 
saved the week before! Cut down your spending 
even on “necessities”. Every penny buys guns, 
planes, tanks and ships to-day : every penny will 
help. your lad’s position in the exciting world of 
To-morrow. 


Secure to-morrow 
by saving to-day 


Savings Bonds. National War Bonds. Defence Bonds. 
National Savings Certificates. Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks. 









Issued by The National Savings Committee 








TEVESE RIBS 


are very ficklish 





Even in the normal way ribs 
are ticklish, but when it comes to adding ribs to a steel tube, 
that’s a very ticklish thing indeed. It calls for a great deal 
of skill and experience in tube manipulation, and it calls 
for a thorough knowledge of steel formule and properties. 
In this particular case the “‘know how” was provided by 


Tubes Ltd. while the Tube Investments Research Laboratories 


supplied the rest. A similar combination of skills is applied 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE * BIRM’HAM 


throughout all the 


companies in the 





Tube Investments 
group, any one of which is willing to get under the ribs of 


the most ticklish problems with the help of T.I. Research 
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Yesterday the spit . . . 
c* the kitchen range ; 
today the electric cooker 
oe and tomorrow ? 
Science progresses and 
with peace will come a 
range of G.E.C. quality 
products incorporating 
the results of never~ 


ending G.E.C. research 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


With booking toswatrd to 


Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 








All over the 


country we are 


ready to supply 
UNIFORMS 


Just a part 
of the Pye 
AUSTIN REED service 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1° 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2. Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 


Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, Southampton. /so at Aldershot, 
A 'y, Bar h Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, Grantham, Hove, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, 
Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Shrivenham. London Telephone: Regent 6789. 

















4 . 

Keep your powder dry, but nof your “Baccy’! 
As every Four Square smoker knows, keeping his tobacco in good 
condition is half the battle for a perfect smoke ...... and for a long- 
lasting one, which is important these days. Should you find your tobacco 
getting too dry, you can easily bring it back to the right condition in a 
few hours by putting a small piece of clean, damp blotting paper in 
pouch or tin. B88 


FOUR SQUARE 


PURE TOBACCO —NO ARTIFICIAL FLAVOURING 


Sa One of the ‘Seven Tobacco-saving Hints for pipe-smokers,’ obtainable 
from GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 








7 he fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are adv ertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export, 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 








WHEN | 
YOU 
REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. 








| LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 





In their ceaseless enterprise and 
braveries in bringing Britain’s 
food from overseas the men of the 
Mercantile Marine are running 
true to Raleigh’s great tradition. 

With equal vigour and vitality 
does the spirit of Raleigh 


The demand for Raleigh Cycles 
the supply; so please be pati 




















Wn DS 


The letters M.P.S. stand for 
‘**Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society” and signify 
that the holder isa registered, 
qualified chemist. The 
qualified chemist occupies 
an important place in the 
scheme of maintaining the 
nation’s health. Your doctor 
relies upon him to dispense 
his prescriptions accurately. 
He is recognized as an 
authority on drugs and toilet 
preparations and, as such, his 
opinion is worth attention. 


He recommends the 
toothpaste with a defi- 


nite germicidal power:— 


Euthymol 


TOOTH PASTE 











I ET. 


AircRAFT 


TOLLERTON AIRC 








wait your turn. Your dealer will do his best. 


RALEIGH - 





The Spirit of Raleigh 


abound in every corner of the 


Empire, among worker and 
warrior alike. 

The makers of the Raleigh 
Cycle share that mighty inspira- 
UR cen with what result all 


Raleigh riders know. 


is greater than 
ent if asked to 





THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 
THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. LTD:; LENTON, NOTTINGHAM 
SEER ANSELM LENE CEA 





RNS9G 


FieELD CoNnSOLIDATED 


SERVICES > 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


RAFT SERVICES LTD. 


FIELD AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS & EQUIPMENT LTD. 


REPAIR «& MAINTENANCE 


F 
AIRCRAFT - ENGINES - INSTRUMENTS 


LONDON OFFICE : 
BYRON HOUSE ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.! TELEPHONE: ABBEY 2241 








‘TWIXT TRENT AND TWEED 





YORKSHIRE 
POST 


leads the steady 


opinion of the North 
* 
CE OF THE NO 
eC = 2s 










Ask for it at your Club, 
Library or Newsagent 
V2.3 














WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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